Mauricio Singer Pfeffer was born on May 19th, 1927 in Mosciska, Poland. His parents Salomon 
and Sara formed a Jewish family with Jorge, Luca, Mauricio and Mila in this place; called in 
Hebrew Hetiakim Getzel, Lea, Moshe and Miriam. 

In this book Mauricio Singer narrates the inhuman outcomes that transformed a small 
community like Mosciska under the German invasion to Poland on September 1st, 1939 and 
the subsequent arrival of the Soviet army as part of the secret pact known as Ribbentrop- 
Molotov. 

Eventually, the author talks about the way in which these events affected his family. He was 
inspired by his granddaughters to write the book and he talks about his story from the 
perspective of a fulfilled man. 

Mauricio has enjoyed an intensive and happy personal and professional life. He was an 
employee, travel agent, footwear manufacturer, relentless traveler, avid reader and pottery 
maker 

After their release, Mila his sister, and himself left Siberia. This book shows the road that took 
them travelling around several countries in Europe until arriving in Mexico. A second life 
begins there. 


INTRODUCTION 

I believe that it's necessary to clarify the purpose behind this book. To begin with, as part of 
their homework assignments some of my granddaughters started to ask me about my life 
during the Second World War, so I told them my story without much detail. However, my 
beloved wife Guitele had great influence in my decision to write this book, she definitely has 
been the leading character in what I call A Second Life. 

What you will read next is a story that I maintained in silence for a long time and I never 
thought that I would write it. Just thinking about telling the story was a cause of distress; like it 
happens to many other Jewish friends, as well as to many other people. What I mean is that 
we were ashamed to talk about what we suffered during that global conflict, because we 
didn't want to be taken by fools. This way of thinking is difficult to understand if you don't 
think like a Jew and you don't belong to that generation. I struggled with myself to talk about 
that part of my life, and I didn't want to speak with anyone about it, not even with my dear 
Guitele, who respected my decision until I changed my mind. She was very pleased to know 
that I was ready to take a trip to those years as a child and a teenager. 

I thank our friend of so many years Concepcion Hernandez Rodriguez for her support in writing 
my biography and to Evelyn Alarcon Siles for the title page work. 

Lastly, I would like to say that the story of my family is a testimonial of a little known case: The 
deportation of Polish Jews to Siberia so Hitler and Stalin could split Poland's territory in two. 


Mexico City, January 2013. 



5774 year of the Jewish calendar 


FOREWORD 

This book fulfills several purposes. The first purpose is to serve as testimonial. My story is one 
of the many stories of Polish Jews who were deported to Siberia at the beginning of the 
Second World War. As far as I know, this fact has been little documented and I hope that some 
other testimonials will join mine. 

I believe that for many people like me, common people, there were human beings and facts 
that our souls cannot forget. The prevailing anti-Semitism has been overcome by some of us, 
while some others have been subdued by it, and many others have been led to think that life is 
not worth it. All of them form part of me because we are one of a kind. 

My second purpose is honoring their memoir because all of them were great heroes; without 
them I wouldn't have survived. This book also helps my family to learn about a story that 
hopefully will show them that life deserves to be lived without forgetting the past, and by 
paying homage to those human beings with whom we share it. 

Lastly, I wish my granddaughters to realize how important is to overcome adversity; leaving it 
behind by an accurate appreciation of facts. We must choose learning from the past, instead of 
regretting it forever. What happens to each one of us will affect us to the extent we allow it. 
There is no good reason to have a bad life. 

My granddaughters are very young; in their world, there is no room for misfortune, they are 
used to having a normal life, according to their age and circumstances. Hopefully they will 
build up their personalities by reflecting on human condition under the light of our Jewish 
tradition that is so full of wisdom regarding how to live and how to transcend. Those who can 
manage that change with no doubt at all will get the necessary strength to face the current 
global crisis. 

We are at the beginning of 2013; 73 years after the Second World War that took place from 
1939-1945. I will celebrate my 86th birthday next May; so I was 12 when the conflict of 
inhuman proportions brought to a halt almost every nation of the world. 

The historical fact that gave rise to the onset of this military conflict was the German invasion 
to Poland on September 1st, 1939. Nazi Germany was taking the first steps outside its borders. 
The decision was made under the protection of Ribbentrop-Molotov pact signed by the Soviet 
Union on August 23th, 1939, setting the basis for the distribution of Eastern and Central 
Europe between both nations. From this military perspective I will tell the story of how the life 
of a small Jewish family and a small community like Mosciska changed. 

OUR ORIGINS 

My parents were Salomon Singer and Sara Pfeffer, her maiden's name. I was born on May 
19th, 1927 in Mosciska, Poland. I was registered under the name of Maurycy Singer and 



received the Hebrew name of Moshe at the circumscription. My relatives and close friends call 
me Mundek. 


iWhen were they started calling me Mauricio? When I arrived at La Habana, Cuba 

The tradition of giving biblical names to people is no longer common nowadays; nor naming 
them after an ancestor. In the past, grandparents used to suggest a name and parents listened 
to them before choosing their children's names. The current selection of a name for a new 
born is decided by the parents most of the time; in such a way that people choose names like 
Talfa, because it means morning's dew. 

My parents and three of their children were born in Mosciska, except Jorge who was born in 
Berlin. He was the oldest brother and was born on January 2nd, 1915. He was called Gerhard, 
which is equivalent to Jorge. His Hebrew name was Heliakim Getzel in honor of our 
grandfather from our mother's side. Jorge passed away on March 1995 in Mexico City. 

The second child was Luca my sister, which in Hebrew is Lea. She was born in 1921. My second 
sister, younger than me was born on August 21st, 1929 and was named Mila, or Miriam in 
Hebrew. She was named after our grandmother from my father's side. 

My parents got married in 1914 and few months afterwards my mother became pregnant with 
Jorge. My father was called into the Austro-Hungarian army; it was the beginning of the First 
World War. 

My father was imprisoned by the Russians and was taken to Siberia, where he was kept the 
same number of years than me, six years. A coincidence that is still astonishing. 

During that time, my mother, my sisters and my grandmother went to live in Berlin seeking 
shelter from the war. That's why Jorge was born in that city. My paternal grandparents 
continued living at Przemys'l. 

At the end of the First World War and as a result of the agreements among the winners, my 
father was released by the Russians. That's why he was able to travel to Berlin to take my 
mother and Jorge back to Mosciska. The aunts and my grandmother stayed in Berlin. In 1935, 
my grandmother went back to our hometown, to spend her last days with us. 

When I was thirteen, my father went to live in Switzerland. There were no bureaucratic 
borders back then. He learnt to become a clockmaker in that country and remained five years 
at Biel. 

When my brother Jorge lived in Mexico City and was manager of H.Steel and Company, he 
travelled to Switzerland and visited the place where someone took a picture of my father. 

My maternal grandfather, Heliakim Getzel, was someone important in Mosciska. He was a self- 
taught man, author of a book written in ancient Hebrew. He also exchanged correspondence 
with Cracow's Catholic Cardinal. 



Before the First World War, my maternal grandfather wrote a poem to celebrate the birth of 
his first son. The poem is currently in Tel Aviv in the hands of a scholar. The translation implies 
great difficulties because it's written in a form of Hebrew as old as the Talmud. 

My paternal grandfather, Samuel, lived in Przemys'l, 27 kilometers far from Mosciska. I never 
knew my grandmother Mila. We used to travel by cart from the village to the train station. We 
travelled by train to visit my grandfather and celebrate the Pesaj, which lasts eight days. The 
first two days are holidays and we used to spend them at home, where we read the Agade to 
recall how Jews had left Egypt and were liberated from slavery. Then there were two semi¬ 
holidays and 2 holidays. 

Our village lacked running water, sewage and energy. That's why there were water carriers 
who used wooden containers to transport water from wells. The wells had stone-edges and 
were protected by a gabled roof. 

We used candles, kerosene and gas lamps to light the rooms and be able to read. In winter 
time my father's store was lit with one or two lamps. 

My oldest memory is when I was four and we were visiting my aunts and grandmother in 
Berlin. I remember quite clearly the underground train station where we arrived at midnight. 
My grandmother and her daughters lived in a building with more than two stories, of which I 
also remember an elevator with a door and a handrail at the staircase, both made out of brass 
or steel. I was impressed by them, because I only knew wood. We visited them because one of 
my aunts got married; she was my grandmother's favorite, according to one of her nieces. 

That building remained intact and at the end of the Second World War was given back to my 
nieces. In one of my trips to Berlin, already living in Mexico, I wanted to go back and visit the 
building, but I didn't have any reference of its location, since my cousins had already died. I 
remember that the building was near a police station. 

My father began working as a watchmaker in Mosciska. Later on, in 1920 we started to live in 
the same space where my mother's family had lived, before going to Berlin. My father had his 
shop in the same building at the street's level. He also got a government's concession to sell 
text books at Mosciska's schools and neighboring villages. The books were printed and 
controlled by the government. 

Furthermore, my father had a concession to sell gunpowder and ammunitions for hunting. He 
also had a stationary store where he sold fountain pens, with ink pumps. 

That reminds me the school where I went until fifth grade. I used a sharp spindle and an 
inkwell to write. I placed them in front of me, on the desk that I shared with four students. By 
the way, our teachers were strict. 

Mother used to get up early to make breakfast and bring it to my father downstairs, between 
eight thirty and nine o'clock. There were inspectors checking the stores' working hours. The 
maid lived with us; she was part of the family like in other Jewish houses. We had a large room 
with a dinner table and eight chairs. My parents had their own bedroom. We had our three 
meals in the kitchen every day. The maid slept there, in a piece of furniture that was a bench 



during the day and a bed at night. Our beds had straw-stuffed mattresses. I still remember the 
iron stove with three plates. 

In the afternoon, the laundry was done by boiling the clothes inside a tin container with plenty 
of water. My father used to say: "at a time of war, we run out of soap and sugar first, before 
bread and meat are exhausted". 

Poland did not accept imported sugar and although saccharine was already available its 
importation was forbidden too. Sugar was sold in cubes and we used to chew them or adding 
them to our tea. Sugar was made out of sugar beet. Sugar cubes were white and ground sugar 
was crystal clear. Salt came from Wieliczka, near Cracow. 

Mother baked on Friday mornings to celebrate Saturdays, and therefore she did not go down 
the store; she stayed at home cooking for Saturdays. On Friday nights and on Saturdays, 
before or after eating, mother offered us a cookie or a croissant, called rogete in Yiddish. The 
cookies had glazed tops. "Just one, said Mom; there are more, but take only one, not to be 
greedy". Sweet rolls, desserts, rogele, glazed cookies, everything was delicious. In winter time 
mother cooked cold dishes. 

Winter days were short. We usually had five meals a day. We had a rogele and coffee, or one 
egg in the morning. At noon and mid-afternoon mother gave us vegetables that we ate at the 
store. There was a second breakfast, or brunch, like in Mexico. 

The toilet was a septic sum pit inside a hut that was built outside the house. I realized that they 
had the same habit in Mexico. 

On Saturdays the young lady who helped my mother was in charge of heating our food, since 
she was a gentile. 

My brother Jorge left Mosciska in 1936 and arrived in Mexico with a tourist Visa. He was 
received by our maternal uncles. 

In 1918 my uncle Nathan Pfeffer arrived in Mexico. He went back to Europe to get married and 
then he lived in Palestine for a few years, before going back to Mexico. In one of his talks with 
his brothers Israel and Jacob, he mentioned that in Mexico people didn't know silk stockings. 
Those uncles came to Mexico and started importing them; that's how they became wealthy. 

My uncles dealt with Mr. Steele, so they referred Jorge to him for a job. Jorge started working 
at "Casa H. Steele y Compania" under the name of Jacobo, because he didn't have a passport 
to stay in the country. 

Mr. Steele arrived in Mexico before the First World War from Poland, and he was educated as 
Ashkenazi. Between 80 and 100 Jews arrived in Mexico, as a result of that war. I think that in 
this way they avoided the terrible situation of the Second World War. 

Many years after, when I arrived in Mexico, in 1950, Jorge had a client who became his friend 
and worked at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. This friend arranged Jorge's papers, so he could 
stay in the country. 



When I was a child, in summer time, just like many other families, we used to travel during 
school vacations. In 1938, I was on vacation with my mother and my sisters at some Spas close 
to the border with Czechoslovakia. I fell down and broke a hand while playing around. Mother 
talked to my dad and he told her that we should go to Przemys'l to visit Dr. Tirkel. He had been 
with my dad in Siberia. Dr. Tirkel took an x-ray; he took care of me and he did not charge us. 

My father was elected Mosciska's alderman. He was also President of the synagogue, 

President of the Charity Community; President of the Zionist Association and founder of the 
City's Jewish Library. My father was an important member of the community. He was a liberal. 
My mother was the one who was very religious. 

Basic education in Poland was compulsory for six-year old children. Mosciska was very 
beautiful. There was a police station and another unarmed security group. There was a 
square. 

I used to get a brand new satchel every year. Fifth grade was very special for me. Already 
married with Guitele, we visited Poland where a friend took us to visit Cracow. We went into a 
leather store and I saw a satchel just like the one that I used to take to school. We bought it 
and gave it to our friend, who had taken the role of our tourist guide. 

During the five years of elementary education I had the same teacher, Mr. Kulczycki. The Polish 
word "pan" means Mister and the Polish word "uczciel" means teacher. So, he was my Pan 
Uczyciel Kulczycki. He was very demanding, like most teachers of that time. After each hour of 
class there was a 5-minute break. By the way, from 11 to 11:15 breakfast was served to poor 
children. 

The teacher checked that our hands, nails and ears were clean. He allocated the seats. I used 
to seat with four school mates. Before fifth year we used a pen and ink well. After fifth grade, 
we used fountain pens. 

We used to have lunch at two o'clock, when I came back from school. In my memories, I have 
the sensation of distance, but the school was just three blocks away. At four o'clock in the 
afternoon, I went to a Jewish school to learn Yiddish and the Torah. We finished at seven pm. 
That was my daily routine. 

Being a Jewish kid, I learned in a rabbinic school, Heder. Since the time of Babylon the schools 
are called Heder, which means fourth in Yiddish. The lessons that they taught us at Heder 
referred to the world and to our world. Since I was four I had a very wise teacher. My 
colleagues were of different ages, one year older or one year younger, maybe. We read the 
Torah, the Parasha and other ancient writings. I also learnt Yiddish, Hebrew. In Ancient 
Babylon people spoke Aramaic and Hebrew. 

I started studying elementary school when I was seven, so by fifth grade I was already eleven 
years old. I celebrated my twelfth birthday in May 1939 and that same year on September, the 
Second World War began for many of us. 

I learnt Polish at school. Everybody stood up to greet the teacher when he came into the 
classroom. Catholic children used to pray Our Father before the first class. We had one hour of 



religion every week. In the case of Jewish children they taught us our religion in Polish 
language at a different classroom. 

According to my father, my brother Jorge was going to be a printer. However, Jorge wished to 
go to Palestine, but only Jews with Visa could go there and Jorge didn't have a Visa. Father 
suggested him to go to Mexico, so he could take the family later. 

Father did not work on Saturdays. In winter time he worked until four o'clock and in summer 
time he worked until five or six o'clock. 

The week ended on Fridays for us. On Saturdays and holidays we wore special cloths that my 
parents bought for Pesaj and New Year. 

On Fridays mother lit the candles of the menorah, an eight-arm silver candelabra. When we 
were all gathered, mother blessed the candles saying "Thank God for allowing me to bless the 
candles". We wished a good Saturday to each other. 

My father, Jorge and I attended the synagogue that was half a block away from home. My 
mother and sisters remained at home. My mother was religious and therefore she took care of 
kashrut. 

On our way back from the synagogue, father blessed the wine and poured a little bit for all of 
us. He poured a full glass for himself, as the tradition required. That's how our Shabbat family 
dinner began. 

Next day, we, the men wore festive attires and went again to the synagogue. 

Around 13:00 hrs, father used to visit Rabner's grandmother to pay kabot ('respect). She was 
the mother of his friend Ben Tzion Rabner, married to a Russian during the time that he spent 
in Siberia. All the family went to that visit; we visited her more than all the rest of our friends 
and acquaintances. 

Mrs. Rabner lived with four daughters. Father helped one of them to migrate to Palestine. 
Another daughter went to USA, since one of the sons lived in that country. My father helped 
them with money as the Jews use to help fellowmen in need. Mutual support is a tradition in 
the Jewish community. 

Afterwards we went back home to have lunch. Since it was Saturday, Dad cut the jala (bread 
with salt) for each one of us and blessed it, before we started eating. 

My father and mother visited friends in the afternoon, or they received friends who visited us 
without their children. 

Already at home my mother remained by the window until the three stars appeared, so my 
father would light a plaited candle. Holding a glass of wine in his hand, my father blessed the 
week and we wished each other a happy week. 


Mrs. Perele and her husband were our neighbors. He used to call me so I would handle the 
candle while he lit it. He was much older than my dad. 



Dad had a gramophone and he cranked it, placed the needle at the beginning of the record 
and the music started playing. Each record lasted between three or four minutes. The music 
could be heard all over the house, since the gramophone had two loudspeakers. 

Newspapers from a nearby city arrived to our village. My father read the newspaper every 
Saturday; it was printed in Yiddish. All the intellectuals of the village shared the newspaper. 


CHAPTER II 


SIBERIA 

In my case there is a big gap from the age of twelve to eighteen. The reason is still a mystery to 
me. It's like somebody had stolen my collective, family and personal life story. Many of us 
were deprived from an existential state in which we thought that we would develop as other 
human beings in other communities, in other families. Instead, they pulled us out and planted 
us into a different future. A future in which our beloved ones died; taking pieces of us away 
with them. 

However, life is so beautiful, so interesting, there is so much to learn, so much to achieve, and 
above all, there is so much to share! Here I am, thanking to be alive! My family and my 
community are everything to me. 

Since September first 1939 our lives experienced a drastic change, to the extent that for a 
while our only concern was surviving. Only some of us managed to survive; not all of us did. 
We wish they were still with us, and in fact they are, because their memory keeps us together. 

We didn't have a radio at home, but my father and I went to a brewery to listen to the 
president of Poland announcing a German invasion to our territory. They occupied Poland in 
almost two weeks. The leaders Molotov from the Soviet Union and Ribentrop from Germany, 
representing Stalin and Hitler the genocide authors, met in secret and decided to split our 
country. 

The Germans stayed in Mosciska around fifteen days doing many atrocities every day. After my 
home country was split, Mosciska my village remained at the Russian side, so the Russians 
arrived immediately and the Germans withdrew. 

Before this emergency situation my father gathered almost all the people from Mosciska in a 
reception room. He talked to them about the convenience of adopting an attitude of zero 
opposition to the Soviets, in order to alleviate the adverse effects of this unfair situation. They 
decided to cope with the Soviet invasion in that way. 



During the occupation, by the end of October 1939, the secret police broke violently into our 
home around 2 am. They checked all the rooms and took father prisoner. We couldn't say 
goodbye to him because they kept us inside a room. 

A man who worked with my father told us that he had been accused of being a Zionist; that 
man was communist, although we didn't know. They did the same with all the people who 
were considered leaders among the population, regardless their origin; all of them shared the 
same fate, Polish, Jews, Ukrainians. 

Next day, my mother told me where my father was. I went out of the house and walked 
around two blocks to get to the jail. Next to the jail there was a house separated by an alley. I 
went through the alley to walk by the side wall. From down there I could see my father leaning 
through the bars. He asked me to go to Mr. Frenkel to buy cigarettes and asked him to deliver 
the cigarettes himself. 

My mother was able to find a lawyer in Lemberg city and he explained that trials were 
suspended, so there was no way to defend my father. 

During the time that my father stayed in Mosciska I was able to watch him from the alley that 
bordered with the backyard of a house. The owners allowed me to stay there and they only 
asked me to be careful so they wouldn't get into trouble with the police. 

What did I talk to my father about? It was more the need to see him. I shared with him very 
little. I asked him how he was. He asked me to tell my brothers that they should behave well. 

I didn't tell my mother that my dad was smoking, because she didn't like that habit of my 
father. My sisters were very sad and I cried because I knew that there was nothing we could 
do. 

In January 1940 they took all the prisoners in open trucks to Przeyms'l city and we lost contact 
with my father since that time. 

Now we know that he was taken to Kiev in 1941, he was submitted to a summary trial, without 
any defense, and he was shot at Katyn's Woods. 

The killings are historically recorded as "Katyn's Massacre"; a mass execution of army officers, 
intellectuals, police officers and Polish civilians accused of subversion by the secret Soviet 
police. Stalin and the Soviet politburo authorized that genocide of almost 22,000 Polish people. 
According to Soviet mentality that was the way in which they were suppressing the potential 
opposition of all the people with the intelligence and the capability of opposing them. Stalin's 
government accused Gestapo from this genocide; however Gorbachov recognized that the 
killing had been the work of the so feared NKVD, the precursor entity of KGB. 

I started studying sixth grade in January 1940. Classes were given in Russian and we studied 
Ukrainian once a week. 

In April of the same year my mother, my sisters and myself still lived at our home in Mosciska. 
We heard the first rumors about a potential evacuation of the prisoners' families. When? 
Where to? We didn't know. 



My mother started making all the arrangements. She began packing our clothes and 
everything else that could be transported. She opened the shoulder pads of her coats and ours 
and sewed them back with money inside. 

One night the soviet cops woke us up and they came in. We wrapped our belongings in our 
blankets and sheets. They checked everything and they took us to the train station in carts 
drawn by horses. They put us inside a freight car. 

It was dawn and we could hear the constant opening and closing of the cart every time that a 
new family came in. They forgot about us for five or six days. The train continued moving. In 
previous days my mother had prepared enough food for all of us. 

The experience was totally different to what I had lived until then in twelve years. Those police 
officers in front of you telling you "hurry, hurry up". I was shaking; my mother was trying to 
comfort us, and that noise of the freight car opening. It was becoming crowded; we were more 
and more; we were squeezing against each other; there was no more room in the aisle; some 
of us had to stand on the boards that we used as beds, so that others could walk in the aisle. 

The freight car didn't have a toilet. My mother and other ladies opened a bigger hole on the 
floor, and so we solved that problem. They decided to make a curtain with sheets hanging 
from the ceiling. They managed to hang the courtains by standing on top of the cloths' bundles 
that they piled up. 

We didn't know if Soviets were worse than Germans at that time. Both the Soviet Union and 
Germany through their secret police had traitors that kept watch on their neighbors and 
informed them about their activities in detail. 

We didn't have any idea on the train's direction. I heard my older sister crying at midnight. My 
mother was trying to calm her down. The doors would open from time to time during the trip. 
We were trapped. Sometimes they gave us a piece of bread and kipiatokk (boiled water in 
Russian) 

It was very cold, over 20° C below zero; our ears were freezing and it seemed that our blood 
was freezing too. 

When the doors opened, being so many wasn't that bad. We were able to witness the extreme 
poverty of the Russian country side. They wore the kufaica, a jacket made from rags. We 
watched the signs in Russian. 

Quite frequently my mother kept staring with empty eyes. I could feel that she was totally 
devastated. As if she had fallen from a building. Everything was uncertain. We were in the 
middle of bad odors, because there was no way to get a bath or change our cloths. Cold drafts 
came in through the top wooden beams at night. 

The train stopped all of a sudden; it was night time. Every noise stopped too, whether human 
or material. The longest month of my whole life; after thirty days of travelling, we stopped. 



Thirty to forty people per car had made that unexpected trip. They opened the door with the 
first sun light. We went out in groups of families. Kustanay, a province of Kazakhstan was the 
place of destination. 

We waited sitting on our bundles. Load trucks arrived with the driver and an assistant. 

Without knowing where we were heading we climbed in one of the trucks. After 150 
kilometers we arrived at Ananivka. It was a collective farm, koljoz, and everything that was 
grown there was for the Soviet government. 

I remember that several families, in particular the families of the men who had been 
imprisoned and killed had been taken away from Mosciska. I recall one family in particular, 
they were Catholic and their last name was Sinzdak. They had lost their father as well; he was 
judge at the village. 

One of the daughters of that family, Zosia, was Lea's classmate at school. The Soviet secret 
police imprisoned Zosia, her mother, a sister and two brothers, as well as an aunt who was 
visiting them. They shared our fate. Zosia and her family had travelled with us in the same 
freight car to Siberia, and her mother and mine made the arrangements inside the car during 
the trip. When the war was over they went back to Poland and they settled in Cracow. 

When Poland was released from the communist leash, Zosia started to investigate the 
whereabouts of all the people from Mosciska. 

In a trip to Chestochow to visit the virgin of Poland, she sought a priest to help her find out 
what had happened with the Singer family. The priest advised her to ask at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and they in turn asked Mexico's Ministry of Foreign Affairs. A friend of Jorge 
who worked at the Ministry heard about the inquiry and told Jorge. Jorge wrote Zosia to 
inform her about us. Many years afterwards my wife, my sister Mila and myself visited Cracow 
and the meeting with Zosia was highly emotional. We were happy and at the same time we 
could feel around us the psychic atmosphere of survivors. 

It was the third week of May 1940 and the Soviet Union was not yet in conflict with Germany. 
Each one of our families was left at an already inhabited house. 

In the house that they left us there was an old couple and a woman, she was their daughter-in- 
law. They were Ukrainians who had been transferred at the Zar's orders and we were 
transferred by Stalin's order. Her parents-in-law were very old and teethless. They started 
talking about the way in which they arrived to the Siberian steppes. 

They built their house with grass and soil blocks for the walls and the ceiling. To build the roof, 
the blocks were displaced little by little until covering the entire whole. The house had a 
gabled roof for snow runoffs. The floor was made with a mixture of soil with manure and 
residues of wheat sticks dried out under the sun. Water was added and the mixture was 
compacted. 

They gave us a room with a straw-stuffed mattress. We were four people with big bundles 
made from sheets, instead of trunks. The village didn't have sanitary services; not even 
latrines. We had to get used to go to the toilet with our "asses on the air" 



The temperatures reached 40° C below zero. Water was carried in tin buckets with belts. 
Water was drawn out from wells that were twelve to fourteen-feet deep. 

With that temperature we wore the same cloths all year long. At our arrival we wore the 
cloths that we brought from Mosciska, and then my mother started using the sheets to 
manufacture pants. My sisters helped her. We never caught a cold; I believe that the cold 
weather, pure air and pure water as well as little food kept us healthy. 

I was twelve and mother told me that I had to attend school. The school there had three 
grades only; so I didn't go to school anymore and my mother understood that it was useless. 

At the collective farm every house measured around one thousand square meters and they 
allowed us to keep the vegetables that we planted. The grains were for the government, in 
particular for the army. There was a police man watching and urging us to produce more. 

I started my first job in June. My sister Lucy scolded me and asked me to hurry up. She already 
worked at the farm with all the women from town. I was going to be the only boy. 

There was a cow where we lived. The manure was mixed with straw and was piled up. The 
piles were removed every day and were thrown in front of the garden. Two-meter-long and 
three-meter wide piles were formed. In April the manure mix began thawing and it softened. 
The manure was scattered leaving from 10 to 15 cm of height. With the help of a cow or an ox 
that people lent us we mixed the manure until forming an even, wet paste. One or two days 
later, already dried, the paste was cut in 30x30 cm cubes, with the shovel. We used that 
mixture as fuel during winter time. All the houses had a hearth, where we introduced the 
cubes with a wooden shovel. 

The place where we worked was six or seven kilometers away from where we lived and we 
walked there. The village had a Mayor appointed by the Soviet government and there was no 
police force. During the six years that we spent there, there were three Mayors. 

Siberian plateaus were covered with a tall weed that was cut by a shearing machine. This type 
of wild grass grows up to 30 cm and people used the machine to cut it at the soil level. A horse 
carrying a strapped tray picked up the grass and I had to push a lever to empty the tray. Piles 
of recently cut grass were piled up every fifty meters. Several people would come two 
kilometers behind and would gather the grass with a mattock to form piles. I also helped piling 
up the grass. 

By the way, in winter time the grass piles were covered by the snow, so we would wear some 
sort of skies, climbed up the piles and clean them from snow, using the mattock. We had a 
sleigh drawn by oxen. We climbed 2-meter high straw piles, one meter fifty in diameter. 

Four of us would climb and tossed the straw into the car until forming a 3x2 m pile that over 
flooded the car by 30 or 40 cm. 

The sleigh would arrive later to take the grass to the stable, where it was collected. 


There was no man over 18, because they were in the army. Women were alone with their 
children. 



The land was tilled and different grains were planted in April and May. The grass was cut in 
June and July. Grains were harvested in August and September. Since October the oxen and 
horses that helped us with the work remained protected inside the stable. 

We used ceramic cooking utensils. The hearth had a stack and it was in the first room of every 
house. 

The hearth's roof was concave inside and flat outside, in such a way that we could put an 
armchair inside to sleep. 

The Soviet Union was not yet in war with Germany. We could buy food from Ukrainian 
farmers. The cow gave us milk, cream and butter. The work at the farm began at seven o'clock 
and we worked until sun set; from dawn until sun set ,that was our natural clock. Summer days 
were longer, so we worked more. Those of us who worked slept in a station made by a train 
car drawn by horses or oxen that moved along with us, every five kilometers. 

I remember very well the wooden spoons that we used to eat. The wood was decorated with 
reddish and gold colors. When I saw the matrushkas I thought on those spoons. 

During those six years we were always hungry. Hunger was our constant companion at all 
times. I believe that my sisters and I were able to survive hunger because of our age; we were 
always hungry. That hunger would accompany us, even when we went out from Siberia. 

When we worked, we ate a slice of bread a day. They prepared flour meal balls boiled in 
water. Those of us working at the fields, including Lucy and myself, used to eat them three 
times a day. 

When somebody died we ate better, but it was never enough. In those six years I was never 
satisfied. 

One day, my sister Lucy who was twenty-two years old got sick with appendicitis and all of us 
travelled thirty-six kilometers to reach a hospital; a bad place, we arrived at dawn. We weren't 
able to stay with her. I had to give back the horse and the cart that they lent us. We could only 
come back next week. 

In fact, Lucy was buried after three days and we didn't know where. They sent us a telegram. 
Mother got very sick; she became so sad that her emotional disorder made her go out to the 
streets complaining about everything. She died in 1944, a shortly after my sister. My younger 
sister, Mila, was at my mother's side until she died. She worked taking care of children. We 
used to sell things in order to survive, 

We didn't know anything about what was happening in the world. 

My salary was calculated as follows: the foremen used a compass that measured one meter 
wide open, in order to calculate the number of meters that we worked. 100 meters were 
equal to one day of work. At the end of the year, after harvest, they paid us ten or a hundred 
grams of seed per day; I don't remember very well. Those grains were ground at home. Each 
house had its own mil. 



Since 1941, at the onset of the war, when Germany attacked the Soviet Union, they stopped 
paying us. In winter time I worked at a stable that was in the middle of the village. I prepared 
the animals' litter; I fed them and collected the manure, which I gave to farmers. That's how I 
earned breakfast. 

We were always trying to get food. Maybe it was the only thing that we cared for. Everything 
we did had to do with getting food. 

We ploughed with six oxen, and a two-shovel plough. We went back to the station when the 
sun was at the zenith. The oxen grazed and drank water (I worked there one year every night). 
We had dinner and then, accompanied by an older man, we took care of the animals while 
they grazed and drank water. From April to November I worked in the stable only during 
winter time and we took the grains to a storage house of the Soviet government, in Kustanay 
City. We traveled by cart, because the trip took a hundred and fifty kilometers and three 
weeks. We used to stop at some villages to get feed. The farm gave some money and we 
bough forage at some places. They gave us paper sealed by the City Hall as a proof of 
purchase. 

We drove the oxen walking next to them in winter time to bear the cold weather. In summer 
time we travelled in the carts. The carts came back empty; many times the forage was not 
enough to feed the animals. I felt miserable when I realized that I couldn't do anything to solve 
this situation. 

I worked for sometime in the correspondence service that arrived from Kustanay. I walked 
seven kilometers to another village to pick up the correspondence. We kept the 
correspondence from the village and the authorities sent the rest to other villages. There was 
mostly official correspondence; there were very few private letters. 

I worked every day during the six years that we remained in Siberia, because there was no 
resting day. My journeys lasted twelve or fourteen hours all year long. I learnt that our life 
depended on the animals and they should be well taken care of. 

We learnt that the war was over and I started thinking that Mila and I could go back to Poland. 
By then, Mila was sixteen and I was two years older. 

During six or eight months, by the end of 1945 and the beginning of 1946, I visited the 
committee of expatriates at Urick city, where there were many Polish. A Jewish lady told me 
that Polish Jews were receiving help from American Jews through UNRA, a Jewish organization 
that helped with repatriations. This lady told me that she was receiving the necessary help. 

The Polish general Wladyslaw Sikorski traveled by plane to Moscow and agreed with Stalin to 
establish a Polish government in London. On his way back the Soviets blew his plane. They 
imposed a pro-soviet Polish government. Help from the USA stopped coming. 

To make the trip to Urick I needed a horse. I had to travel thirty five kilometers for three hours. 
In 1946, by March, I think, I got a telegram from that lady asking me to go to Urick. They didn't 
lend me the horse and after walking five kilometers, I had to come back because the water and 
the snow did not allow me to go on. I got malaria and received quinine. The fever disappeared 



two weeks later. I told my sister Mila that she had to walk to Urick. I received a telegram 
where Mila told me that I had to go to Urick by May. I was not yet fully recovered from Malaria 
to walk for so long. I was able to travel inside a cart where the police were transferring a 
woman who had been indicted for slitting her baby's throat. That's how I was able to be next 
to my sister. In May we took some buses to Kustanay, and then we took the train back to 
Poland. 

The wagon cars were similar or perhaps they were the same cars where we travelled to 
Siberia. The difference was that, this time we chose when to close them and when to open 
them 


CHAPTER III 

ON OUR WAY TO FREEDOM 

Our trip to the border with Ukraine lasted thirty days. My sister and I didn't know where we 
were exactly. The trip until that point was over. We were afraid. I immediately looked for food 
at the train station. 

When we went back to the wagon car we heard that a man called Aaron Kupfer was looking 
for us. He asked if there was any child from the Singer family travelling in the car and left a 
message, saying that we should look for him at the orphanage's car. 

Aaron was in charge of a train with Polish children who were heading for an orphanage in 
Warsaw; he was the Director. He was travelling with an aunt and her son. Mila and I looked for 
him. He said that several trains had arrived to the station and somebody had told him that one 
of them was coming from Kustanay, so he decided to find out if any Singer child was travelling 
in that train. 

He said that it would be better for us to travel in a Polish train. The Polish government was 
giving us the option to travel on our own paying for a ticket. 

He explained that his father was in Zabrze, a city that had belonged to Germany in 1921, as a 
result of a Silesia Pact. Since 1945, the city became Polish territory. 

We travelled all night and we arrived at Zabrze between four or five o'clock in the morning. 
Aaron gave us the address of the Jewish community. 

It must have been six o'clock when we arrived on foot at the Jewish community. We waited 
until 8:00 o'clock, for them to opem. They told us that Aaron's father wasn't there and they 
gave us his home address. 

We arrived at his home and Mr. Kupfer showed us a letter from my brother Jorge addressed to 
Ben Tzion Rabner, my father's friend in Mosciska. Mr. Kupfer explained that Hesek Rabner, 

Ben Tzion's son, was living in the city. 



It was May 1946. After having breakfast he asked us to go back to the Jewish community 
where his wife would give us cloths so we could get rid of our rags. He gave us Rabner's 
address. 

We arrived at Rabner's home and knocked at the door. We heard a woman's voice asking who 
we were, I said: "It's Mundek Singer". Hesek Rainer's wife, Anya, opened the door and invited 
us to go in. She was anxious, listening to every word we said; we told her that only Mila and I 
had survived. 

She invited us to stay with them saying that Hesek would be back in six days. Mrs. Anya, 
currently 91, met Hesek in Mosciska. She was a nurse travelling with the Soviet army that 
arrived at Poland. When the Germans attacked the Soviet Union she was already Hesek's 
girlfriend. She ran away on her own; while Ben Tzion, along with his sons Hesek and Oscar fled 
to Soviet land. Ben Tzion's wife stayed in Mosciska along with their youngest kid. Nobody 
knows what happened to them. 

When we were at Kazalstan, Anya wrote to my mother telling her that she was the girlfriend of 
Hesek Rabner and that she was trying to find him. We had a letter from his father, Ben Tzion 
Rabner, saying that they were in Uzbekistan, Asia. My mother replied Anya giving her the 
address where she could find them. Hesek and Anya got married in that city. 

We stayed at Rabner's house several days and meanwhile, I started asking in the Jewish 
community about a secret organization that could help us cross the border of Poland with 
Czechoslovakia. We wanted to go to Palestine. We contacted an organization where they 
taught us Hebrew and the geography of the future state of Israel. 

Before leaving towards Palestine, we said goodbye to Anya, Hesek and Gershom Rabner, his 
uncle. 

Almost thirty people were at the station to take the train that would lead us to a city close to 
the border with Czechoslovakia. On our way out from the train they divided us in groups of 4 
to 5 people and they put us inside different trucks covered by canvas to hide us. 

We went down from the trucks upon our arrival at Bratislava's forest, the capital city of 
Slovakia. Almost 500 people brought by trucks gathered at the forest. I really don't know how 
many we were. I couldn't see Mila; it was dawn and there was a thick fog; I started shouting 
her name and I only stopped when I saw her coming closer to me. We calmed down; we were 
together again and joined the group. All of us were taken by our group leaders to the police 
station, around six or seven in the morning. They asked us to wait in a big garden. We sat on 
the grass, we were free, and we were inside a territory that was free from the communist 
yoke. This freedom would be temporary for both Slovakia and Czechoslovakia, since they 
would be submitted to Moscow's control in 1948. 

The police officers called each one of us by name. They asked us what we had with us and we 
answered them thatwe had no weapons and no money. The police released us and that 
afternoon we went to the train station where we would take the train to Vienna, Austria. Since 
Germany was divided into four regions that belonged to the Soviet Union, USA, France and 
England, and our train had to cross through the Soviet region, we were advised to tell the 



inspectors that we were Greek people going back to our country. We followed their advice 
because we assumed that there was little probability that any of the soldiers spoke Greek. In 
fact, we never spoke a word in Greek, but we made sounds with no meaning, which for the 
soldiers could sound like Greek. 

We arrived at Vienna, we went down the train and walked to Rostchild Barons' Hospital, which 
bears their last name because it's product of their philanthropic work. The entire group 
remained together that day. Then, we were divided by ages. Since Mila and I were considered 
minors, they took us in a bus along with other children to a former Nazi military field in 
Verkshaid, Austria. We met another group of orphan children of our age who were waiting to 
travel to Palestine. 

After one month of staying at that place, Hesek's brother, Oscar Rabner arrived. He had been 
looking for us. 

Oscar Rabner had been with the Soviet army when Berlin fell down on May 8th, 1945. He had 
been injured by a bullet in a knee and had been in hospital for several months. He was 
dismissed from the army and had stayed in Austria. He had travelled to Zabrze, Poland to visit 
Hesek and that's how he found out that Mila and I had crossed the border with 
Czechoslovakia. 

He continued investigating until finding out where we were. He offered us to go to Braunau 
(the city where Hitler was born); where a revisionist Jewish organization seeking access to 
Palestine was occupying some buildings that had belonged to the Nazis. They were assuming 
that England would give them that territory. 

Oscar would join the group heading towards Palestine, since he was revisionist. We went with 
Oscar to Braunau. We had been there for a month when we suddenly found out that there was 
a boat that was leaving at the port of some country towards Palestine. Everything was so 
uncertain. 

We took a train and crossed Austria, Germany and part of France until reaching Belgium. We 
remained at the city of Glim inside a former nuns' convent. We couldn't leave the convent 
because we were illegal in the country. 

When Mila and I came back from Kustanay into Polish territory I wrote a letter to Jorge letting 
him know where we were. His reply took two months, so I couldn't get it. I wrote Jorge once 
again from the former convent. His reply arrived at Brussels and he was asking us to go to 
Mexico. We received several letters from Jorge insisting us in abandoning the idea of travelling 
to Palestine. 

The three of us, Oscar, Mila and I were authorized by the people responsible for transporting 
us to leave the convent and take train to Brussels. We went to a police station. Since the 
Belgian government just helped German victims, we didn't have any other choice but telling 
them that we had been their victims, which somehow was truth. 


Oscar Rabner, Mila and I were allowed to live in Brussels. Everything was rationed and that's 
how we spent 1946. We got to know a former Polish Captain and his wife and they rented us a 



small room on the roof, along with another room on the other side of the roof. The wife was 
the owner of the building. 


I started looking for a job, but it was difficult to find one. Nobody wanted to give us a job 
because we didn't speak the language and we didn't have job permits. Some fellowmen who 
were manufacturing plastic bags gave us a job. I cut the bags using a mold. There was a 
German fellowman and another one from Warsaw. I cut the bags, the German sew them and 
the man from Warsaw came every third day to build the bags and form the tips. The bags were 
of a single color: patent black. I worked there until February 1948. The money was not 
enough to support us. Oscar Rabner had some money that his relatives in the USA sent him. 
Jorge my brother also sent me money. 

By the end of 1947, Oscar decided to travel to Palestine aboard the Exudus, but the British did 
not allow him to disembark. The ship was sent back to Germany, instead of sending it to 
Cyprus, like they had done in the past. The Jews were sent to a refugee camp. Oscar wrote us 
from that place to Belgium. My sister and I moved into an apartment with kitchen, living room 
and a bedroom. It was modestly furnished, but it had all the basic things. I was getting a better 
wage. In February 1948 we were informed that Jorge wasn't able to bring us directly into 
Mexico. He gave us new instructions. We had to go to the Cuban embassy to get a Visa for that 
country. 

We didn't have Polish passport yet. We went to the Polish embassy and they didn't want to 
give us a Passport. That's why we decided to register ourselves altering our age. I reported 
having one year less and therefore Mila had to alter her age as well, in order to maintain the 
same age difference. That's how we got our Passports. 

We requested a transit Visa at the American embassy because the ship travelled from Antwerp 
to New York. We were lucky to get our Visa. The ship's Master approached us during the trip. 
He was Cuban and told us that he had a woman in La Habana and asked us to give her a 
package. 

When we were close to the Statue of Liberty several immigration officials came aboard the 
ship. We lined up. The Ship's Master looked for us and took us through another door to the 
immigration office. The officials were speaking among themselves while they were checking 
our papers. They asked us to wait inside the ship, because we would not disembark. A police 
man accompanied us when we left the ship. 

By the way, in one of the trips that I did to New York with Guitele I learnt that the Statue of 
Liberty was in fact called "Liberty Lighting the World" and it's the work of the French sculptor 
Frederic-Auguste Bartholdi. The statue was a present of the French people to the USA in the 
100 anniversary of their Independence. 

Our cousin Gerome Singer was waiting for us on land. He immediately said: "Don't worry". The 
policeman took us by taxi to Coney Island. We arrived at a detention center for migrants where 
Mila and I were separated. We were able to see each other during the day and we spent the 
night on different places. Our relatives and a cousin of Oscar Rabner arrived at the center. 

They kept us in custody because they believed that we wanted to stay in the USA. Leo Singer, a 



cousin who was a lawyer went to Washington and got a 15 day-permit in exchange for a 
collateral. 


We remained there for 14 days and when we had to depart all of them bought us tickets to 
Miami with three stopovers. In Miami we lost the connection flight to Cuba. It took us over 
two hours to take a plane to La Habana. I felt so sick in that flight that I threw up inside a bag. 

Mila and I stayed in Cuba twenty one months. 


CHAPTER IV 
LA HABANA 

It was difficult to stop thinking about Palestine. I was also wondering about Mexico? maybe I 
was close to begin a life, Finally! I turned to watch my sister Mila, she was calmed and 
thoughtful. 

Two years had gone by after leaving Soviet territory. A member from a Jewish group that 
helped getting Visas was already waiting for us at La Habana. He was expecting us and helped 
us go through immigration. There was a Mexican at the airport: Mr. Gutfrajnd, a Polish Jew 
who was waiting for his brother Nathan, who would be arriving from Europe. My brother Jorge 
asked him to take us out from the airport. Afterwards, when we were already living in Mexico 
City I became friends with Nathan. Our friendship lasted many years, until Nathan died in 
2005; we used to call each other "compadre" (buddy). His wife was Guitele's school mate. 

They took us to the hotel where they stayed. After several days we found a rented room that 
belonged people who were also returning from war. We had breakfast and dinner at home and 
we had lunch at a canteen for newcomers. The canteen was supported by the Jewish 
community living in La Habana and by JOINT, an American organization helping migrants. We 
paid sixty cents of a dollar per meal. 

La Habana changed all my life; first of all, the weather. We arrived in March and I wanted to go 
swimming immediately, but I couldn't, because the beaches would open until May. 

Mila and I didn't speak Spanish or English, communication was difficult for us. 

Since it was hot all year, a shirt and a pair of trousers were enough to be groomed. 

Cubans are very lively people; I think that there are no more cheerful people than them. 
Colored people, Europeans and Americans shared social life without making any distinction. 

Women were very beautiful. I was 20 years old. I watched their protuberant derriere; their 
well marked bodies behind their dresses. 

Cuba had a strong impact in me. I was sad and La Habana made me feel alive. We arrived in 
March and in May my brother told us that he was planning to visit us. 



We visited Varadero beaches, and the Caribbean Sea; I learnt to dance, first "Danzon", then 
"Bolero"and lastly "Paso Doble". I learnt with the music by myself; then I watched and the girls 
taught me to dance. 


As it was foreseen, my brother arrived in May. He told me that one of his collegues at work 
had a friend in La Habana who could give me a job. 

I met Mr. Abel Mestre at lunch; I went without my sister. Mr. Mestre was the owner of a 
building called "Radio Centro" with two broadcasting stations "Radio Reloj" and "CMQ"; he 
also owned drugstores and 2 additional radio stations. 

Mr. Mestre recommended me to Mr. Portal for a job. Mr. Portal was the building manager. My 
brother said that more importantly than the job itself and getting trained, was the need to 
learn Spanish. I earned fifty dollars. 

The building leased offices; Westinghouse Company and Mexico's Embassy were two of the 
tenants. In 48 hours, I was in contact with Mr. Portal, the manager of the leading office 
building in La Habana. All the building had air conditioning. He interviewed me and said that I 
would start next day as his Secretary. I would be in charge of dealing with the correspondence 
and complains. I learnt Spanish in three months, as a result of my desire to survive, I believe. 
Mr. Portal did not only care about me, he was very fond of me, and so was I. 

I made many friends at La Habana. Young people invited me to parties, social gatherings, and 
to spend weekends with them. Sometimes I went with my sister and sometimes I went alone. 

My sister took care of the house. We were living like immigrants; hoping to be able to travel to 
Mexico. My brother came back once more to visit us for eight days. He promised that we 
would be in Mexico that year. By the end of 1949, Jorge called a neighbor's house to give us 
the news. He said that our Visas were on their way and we should pick them up at the Mexican 
Embassy. 

My brother had accomplished his dream of having us closet o him. Jorge lived modestly, yet 
with some material comfort. I'm truly grateful to him because out of filial care he used the 
little money he had to bring us from Europe. Mila and I had left Kustanay always accompanied 
by Jorge's protecting shadow, until reaching our final destination. 

Mr. Mestre gave me a letter of recommendation and another letter from the Police saying that 
I didn't have criminal records. On January 6th, 1950 my sister Mila and I travelled by Mexicana 
de Aviacion airline in a DC3 that stopped over in Merida, Yucatan before continuing the flight 
to Mexico City. 


CHAPTER V 

ARRIVAL AT MEXICO CITY 



My brother Jorge and his wife Dora were waiting for us at the airport. His brother-in-law 
Abraham and some friends were with them. My three maternal uncles were also waiting at the 
airport to welcome us. 

Jorge lived in Avenida Juanacatlan (nowadays called Alfonso Reyes) 147, Colonia Condesa. 

They lived in the first floor of an apartment building. They had two bedrooms. His family was 
formed by his wife and three daughters: Judith, 8 years-old; Beatriz and one-year-old little 
Silvia. They made room for us and two months later he rented a house in Benjamin Hill, one 
block away. The house had four bedrooms, so all of us had our own a bedroom: one bedroom 
for my brother and my sister-in-law; another bedroom for the girls and another one for my 
sister and me. 

A few days later I went to the company where my brother worked, "H. Steele y Companfa", 
looking for a job. I was accepted. I would be in charge of the warehouse where they kept 
clocks, alarm clocks and cutlery. I was introduced to the former warehouse manager because 
he was leaving that afternoon to Guadalajara city and I would occupy his position. The 
Accounting and Inventory department of the company supervised the transferring of 
responsibilities. 

I learnt immediately to operate the Kardex system where every product style has a card. I 
checked every day all the stocks. I worked one year in that warehouse. I still remember my 
work schedule: from 8:30 to 13:00 hrs; 45 minutes for lunch and we left at 18:00 hrs. I was 
transferred to the sixth floor, to work directly with the clients. Two months later I became 
head of clerks and I continued working as such until 1952. 

Nathan, my friend from Cuba was my social partner. He was two years older. I also went out 
with other Jews and workmates. I should say that I've always loved having many friends; I 
enjoy having friends. 

I used to visit my maternal uncles and aunts. 

Back then, we used to address older people with a lot of respect; in Spanish I would address 
them by "usted". I loved to hear them saying "Please, come more often". 

With regards to my paternal uncles, my only uncle Moses died at a very young age in USA. I'm 
bearing his name: Moshe. He had travelled to that country before the First World War. My 
aunts stayed in Europe and were killed by the Nazis. Two cousins survived hidden in a forest 
for six years. They live in Israel nowadays. 

I didn't keep in touch with La Habana. Mr. Portal sent me a letter through my brother saying 
that the Three Wise Men had taken me to Mexico, alluding the date in which I left La Habana. 
The permanent feeling that I had at La Habana was the migrant syndrome: "While I go"; "I 
won't stay here for long". One does that in order to avoid creating permanent relationships, 
because they could have anchored us La Habana, which I didn't want. 

Guitele and I travelled four or five years ago to La Habana. Upon our arrival I rushed to the 
yellow pages looking for any member of Mr. Portal's family. I didn't have any luck. I tasted 
Cuban dishes again, pork, chicken and rice with beans and ripe bananas sliced in long strips. 



In 1952 the company H. Steele ordered me to buy a suitcase to carry samples and the accounts 
of each client in the route that encompassed Zacatecas-Aguascalientes-San Luis Potosf-Leon- 
Celaya-Salamanca-Queretaro. I remember that the samples included the cheapest and the 
most expensive watches; including cutlery and wrist straps. I also carried the exclusive pen 
brand Wearever, which after several years would become the first manufacturer of ballpoint 
pens. I carried several million pesos in that suitcase, which might be equivalent to 20 or 50 
million pesos, nowadays. 

I arrived first at Zacatecas and I will always remember that I sold 325 pesos in pens. I stayed 
there for two days. I was disappointed with the results, so I took a bus in the evening. I went 
into the bus, I was placing the suitcase with the samples and my other suitcase in the 
compartment when I heard a man saying, "Sit next to me, it's only the two of us". He asked me 
immediately about what I did for living; I told him that I was starting to train myself as a 
salesman. "You will do well; don't worry" he said. He said that there were three important 
things in Zacatecas: The Cathedral, "Marcha de Zacatecas" song, considered the second 
national anthem, and your departure from Zacatecas. How can I ever forget his comment! I 
remember his words very clearly, with a smile. 

Only the two of us arrived at Aguascalientes. I did better in that city, because I was wising up. 

In San Luis I sold 25,000 pesos on alarm clocks for three stores. I still had to go to Leon, Celaya 
and Queretaro. 

A funny anecdote is that when I bought the ticket in San Luis Potosi to travel to Leon, 
Guanajuato, I gave it back as soon as I realized that it was seat 13; they changed my seat to 
number 17. When the bus was arriving at Leon the brakes lost the braking fluid and the bus 
crashed in the house of Mr. Perez, a shoemaker, who died on the 13 th of that month, due to 
the accident. 

I had a broken clavicle and an open pelvis. A group of travelling agents took me out from the 
bus, they took me to the Red Cross and then to a hospital. They also rescued the suitcase with 
the samples and my belongings. They got a letter acquitting the hospital from legal liability so I 
could be accepted at the hospital. Travel agents treated each other as brothers and sisters. 

I called my brother by phone next morning and he travelled immediately to be with me that 
same day. He arranged a mattress in his new car to bring me with him to Mexico City. A friend 
who sold furniture had given him the mattress. 

I remained 30 days lying on a wooden table until the pelvis wound healed. 

I went back to Steele house as a clerk and after two or three months, I went back to selling. I 
was a salesman for two years, from 1952 to 1954. 

I want to give testimony of everything that my sister-in-law Dora did for me and my sister in 
the 5 years that we lived with them in perfect harmony. My sister-in-law Dora was a very 
special being; she treated me like a brother. There was no much age difference between us. 
She always made me feel at home. Sometimes she complained about my brother Jorge. I 
would only listen to her; she cried and told me what happened to her. 



I had a very nice relationship with her three daughters. When they were small I used to play 
with them on my way back from work. I taught the two older daughters to ride a bicycle and I 
would take the youngest horse riding in a horse that a man rented by the hour. Only one of 
my nieces is still alive. 


CHAPTER VI 

MY LIFE NEXT TO GUITELE 

I met the girl who would be my wife at the end of 1954. I met her at the wedding of my friend 
Luis with Olga, who went to school with Guitele. We started a cheerful conversation, we 
danced and I started courting her. 

I was still travelling to Mexico's interior, so our relationship began by correspondence. Guitele 
knew about my itinerary because the trips lasted between 45 and 60 days. 

My route began in Teziutlan, Puebla; and then I went on to Ciudad de Valles, San Luis Potosi; 
Tampico, Madero, Mante and Victoria, in Tamaulipas. Later on, the route changed to 
Monterrey, Nuevo Leon and from there to Matamoros and Reynosa, Tamaulipas. I used to go 
back to Monterrey city to reach Ciudad Acuna, Coahuila. On the way back, I would visit Saltillo, 
Coahuila, where I took a train that was coming from Laredo, Tamaulipas, in order to get to San 
Luis Potosi. I used to work there for several days and finally I would book a train cabin to 
Mexico City. 

When I met Guitele she was in studying the last year of her career to become an Historian, at 
UNAM's School of Philosophy and Letters. I used to accompany her many times because I liked 
learning about Mexico's history. Afterwards, Guitele trained herself to teach Special Education 
at Universidad de la Americas, and then she opened a clinic for children with learning 
disorders. 

Since she had a restless spirit, Guitele became interested in modern pottery in 1988 and she 
still is. She has participated in different collective and individual exhibitions. In the Third 
Biennale Festival of Utilitarian Pottery organized by Franz Mayer Museum, Guitel's work 
obtained an honorable mention. 

We engaged in 1955 and the civil wedding ceremony took place on October of that year, at 
Guitele's family house. Relatives and friends of the family were invited to the wedding. 

One time my future father-in-law asked me about my plans for the future. I answered him that 
I would continue doing my current job and then I would start thinking in a business that would 
allow me to stop travelling. He immediately offered me to sell shoes bought directly from a 
manufacturer. His office was at Isabel la Catolica with 16 de Septiembre and his secretary was 
in charge of the office. He said that if I was willing to work he would pay me less than what I 
was earning and he would leave the office under my charge. I accepted and we agreed that 
when Guitele and I returned from our trip, we would become partners at 50%. 



Due to the wedding and my father-in-law's proposal, I requested a 6-month leave-of-absence 
at H. Steele. The manager authorized the permit and told me that I would always be welcome 
if I wanted my job back. I could go back to work at H. Steele whenever I wanted. 

I still did one last short trip, because I had to train my substitute. My partner and I lost the bus 
that would take us to Pachuca. With the help of Guitele, who had driven me to the station to 
say goodbye, we reached the bus at Insurgentes Norte, a little before Indios Verdes. We took 
the bus and travelled to the city known as the "Windy Beauty". 

I travelled with this friend to Tampico and a taught him all the selling tips. I came back to 
Mexico City by plane, afterwards. 

I arrived precisely for Guitele's birthday. I went to her house accompanied by a "Trio" band to 
sing her "Las Mananitas". My mother-in-law asked Guitele to get closer to the window, so she 
could hear the songs. She looked through the window, came down and opened the door. I 
remained a short while at her house before saying goodbye. 

I enjoyed very much being able to ask my brother about a jeweler who could make the ring of 
my future wife. He sent me to Mr. Kauffer, a jeweler who had his shop at Bolivar Street. I 
introduced myself as Jorge's brother and explained the reason of my visit. He immediately 
brought me several diamonds. He explained that he would choose three diamonds for me, and 
then he added "choose one and give me back the other two". 

I walked carrying with me around seven thousand pesos of that time, per each diamond. I 
went to Steele's House to seek advice from Mr. Goeltz. He said, "This diamond is the good 
one". I returned the other two and asked Mr. Kauffer to make a ring with the chosen diamond. 
It seems that Guitele was already wearing it at our civil wedding ceremony. 

Our relationship as boyfriend and girlfriend was very cheerful. I thank my mother-in-law 
specially her company at that time. 

On January 29th, 1956 we celebrated the religious ceremony at Chapultepec restaurant 
located at Paseo de la Reforma, very close from Chapultepec Park. The ceremony took place 
on Sunday at noon. Two rabbis attended the ceremony because my brother had a moral 
commitment with Rabbi Avigdor who had worked close to the place where we were born and 
was a survivor from the terrible war. The official Rabbi was Rafalin, from Ashkenazi colony. 

Only 100 people were invited to the wedding, under the request of my parents-in-law. I 
respected their decision because they paid for the wedding. Friends and close relatives 
attended the ceremony. My parents-in-law wanted us to use their money in our honey moon 
trip. 

Next day after the wedding, we travelled to New York. I remember very well the last minutes 
of the flight, because the plane caught a wind draft and we were flying over the city for quite a 
while. The oldest son of a cousin picked us up at the airport. We had booked a hotel for that 
night. We had dinner that night with all the family from my father's side, who lived in that city. 



Next day, we took Queen Elizabeth's transatlantic heading to Southampton port in England. 
This ship was the largest vessel ever built and remained as such for 56 years. It seems that the 
ship is now anchored in L.A., California and it's a floating museum. 

In the ship we met some British gentlemen older than us. We became good friends and we 
toured with them through London and its surroundings at winter time; it was February. 

From London we travelled to Paris. First we took a train to Dover city, and then a boat to Caley, 
and from Caley we took a train to Paris. We spent several days at a hotel in London. It started 
snowing and the English Channel was closed, so we had to go back to our hotel in London. 

We talked to our English friends. They lived in a room with all the services. We spent the day 
with them and had lunch there. We were able to travel again next day and we sent a telegram 
to Guitele's family telling them that we would reach Paris one day later. 

The sister of Guitele's mother and her husband were expecting us at the station. We had 
booked a hotel, but her aunt and uncle said that 18 dollars was a very expensive rate. We 
decided to look for another hotel, but it didn't have toilet inside the room, so we went back to 
the hotel that we had booked before. 

We stayed five days in France, where Aaron Kupfer lived. I considered Aaron almost as a 
brother because he saved Mila's life and my own life. They gave us a tour. We visited museums 
and we went to the Opera and to the Ballet. 

We traveled by train to Geneva, Switzerland, where we spent a couple of days before going to 
Berne, Switzerland's capital city. On the night of our arrival I called the Purchasing Manager of 
Casa H. Steele to say hello and he invited us to have dinner at Biel city, where my father had 
learned to build and repair watches. We arrived at his hotel after travelling half an hour by 
train. 

From Berne we went to Saint Moritz, an aristocratic place for skiing. It's a marvelous place and 
during the trip by train we enjoyed beautiful landscapes. We went to look for a place where 
we could skate on ice. I skated when I was a child and I decided to take the risk. Guitele 
resorted to an instructor and at the end she decided not to try. I tried by myself and started 
spinning around. While I was calling Guitele to look how I skated, I fell down and a lady 
instructor helped me to stand up. I cut one of my eyebrows and they sutured it with seven 
stitches. 

From Saint Moritz we took a bus to Milan. We remembered that both our British friend from 
London, as well as the uncle from Paris had suggested us to visit a peculiar graveyard. At every 
grave there was a statue representing the occupation that dead people had when they were 
alive. We stayed several days at Milan, which is a beautiful city, specially the Cathedral. We 
saw the mural painting of Leonardo Da Vinci's Last Supper at the refectory of the Dominican 
Convent Maria delle Grazie. 

We arrived at Rome after having spent several days in Milan. We visited the Vatican in Rome, 
which was not as crowded with tourists as it is nowadays. We saw all the presents given to the 
Popes by kings, monarchs, dignitaries, etc. They are no longer exhibited. 



We also visited the Eastern Villa, with its beautiful gardens. We saw Moses sculpture at a 
church called San Pietro in Vincoli. 

From Rome we travelled to Venice and then to Naples. There was a climbers' convention at 
that time and they were so many, that you could find them all over Naples. Most of them were 
very happy people and some sang really well. In Capri we visited the Blue Cave, a small island 
in the middle of the ocean that you can reach by boat. As one enters the cave everything looks 
bright blue, with blue reflections swirling on the cave's walls. 

From Italy we went to Greece, where we visited Athens only. We met Sephardic fellowmen at 
a shop where Guitele bought some earrings. The owner heard us talking in Spanish and he 
started talking to us. He was so pleased with us that he invited us to have dinner at his place. 
We went dancing afterwards. 

We arrived at Israel after Greece. It was very special. Israel is very small and back then had 
only eight years of being established. People in Israel were simply beautiful, most of them 
were immigrants. They were so warm that they would leave you their bed while they slept on 
the floor. Many of them were refugees; people who had survived the war. They would give 
away all they had, even when they were barely surviving. They offered you oranges, because 
that's what they had. There was nothing much to give, yet, they looked happy. 

Both of us had relatives and friends in Israel. Dad helped some of them to travel to Palestine. 
Many people greeted us; they were friends of my father and of my oldest brother. 

Oscar Rabner lived in Israel. We spent some days at his house and we also stayed with 
Guitele's cousin and with my cousin Norma. We stayed only one night at a hotel and it didn't 
have beds, just camp beds. We remained two weeks in Israel. 

We went back to Paris where we stayed three days more, before taking the train to Caley 
where we embarked again on the Queen Elizabeth to go back to New York. 

I travelled with a stateless passport, which caused us problems; especially in Greece. They 
thought that I was a Diplomat. Poland didn't want to give me a new Passport and I wasn't a 
Mexican citizen yet. 

We spent two days in New York and then we went to Detroit with my sister Mila. She already 
knew Guitele because she attended the religious ceremony of our wedding accompanied by 
her older son. After a few days we went back to New York to take the plane towards Mexico 
City. It was May; the honey moon lasted three months. As we repeat to ourselves, it had 
been an unforgettable trip. 

Our first son, Salomon, was born on May 15th, 1957 and Elena was born on August 29th, next 
year. Ben Tzion was born on June 6th, 1962 and Sara was born on April 10th, 1966. 


Salo brought a huge joy to all the family, especially to me, the maternal grandparents and to 
my brother Jorge. The family started growing. 



After three or four years of having returned home with the baby, he started crying (it was my 
birthday). Fortunately a lady with kids, friend of my wife came that day to visit us. The lady 
taught Guitele how to take care of the baby and Guitele started crying. 

Salo woke up very early and I used to start playing with him immediately. I remember our 
walks in Chapultepec Park; I taught him how to roll down the dunes and he loved it. He 
laughed loudly and I liked listening at him. I used to take him on Saturday afternoons, when I 
didn't have to work. 

Elena's birth was wonderful; it was a different experience to me, maybe because she was a 
baby girl. While I took Salo to Chapultepec, Guitele stayed at home with Elena. When Elena 
grew a little bit I used to take both of them with me. The game that they liked playing the most 
was me lying on the floor, with the legs simulating springs, ready for them to throw 
themselves on my legs. I was able to carry both of them on my legs. I taught them tricks; I 
carried them on my back and toss them down between my legs, or vice versa. They loved that 
game. 

Our third son was Ben Tzion, who we affectionately call Benny. Benny was entangled in the 
umbilical cord and was purple when he was born. The Mohel went to see him and said that he 
would not practice the circumcision on him eight days after his birth. Eventually he did. 
Benny's weight was 3,750 kilograms. He was very quiet and silent. 

At that time we weren't expecting another kid, but to our surprise Guitele became pregnant 
again and Sara was born. She was very beautiful. The second woman. I played less with my 
younger children than with the older ones. Maybe the age, maybe the work, I don't know, but I 
didn't play much with them. 

I remember when they started attending school. Elena was jealous of Salo going to school. She 
cried every day because she wanted to go with him. After one year, Elena went to school, and 
then she cried because she didn't want to go. I believe that she didn't like school because she 
was just another girl, whereas at home she was the center of all our attention. 

We could say that our children were good students as they grew up. 

Salo went to Senior high school after Junior high. Senior high school lasted three years already. 
After high school he enrolled at Universidad Anahuac, but after a month he said that he didn't 
want to stay there because the discipline seemed to be made for kindergarten children. He 
started studying at Universidad Autonoma Metropolitana, with such bad luck that the 
University went on strike. After a few months he said that he didn't want to continue studying, 
that he rather went to study music in Israel. He was 18 when he went to live in Israel. He lived 
in a kibbutz, he learned Hebrew and trained himself in a course to enter Haifa's polytechnic 
institute. He completed his studies as Engineer in Computing Sciences with honors; a 
profession to which he has devoted all his life. 

When Elena finished high school she travelled to Israel with her schoolmates and she stayed 
one year. We got a letter saying that she wanted to live in Israel. She came back after her 
divorce and stayed with us five years. She studied Hotel Management and at the same time 



she helped me managing the factory. She went back to Israel, worked in the hospitality 
business and now she works for the International Red Cross. 


When Benny was small he had learning problems. Always devoted to his studies and knowing 
how to overcome difficulties, he finished high school and decided that he wouldn't study in a 
school where they only spoke one language. He enrolled in "Colegio Israelita", where he 
studied Spanish, Hebrew and Yiddish. Since his mother had trained in Special Education, she 
was able to help him at school. He didn't have any problems at his higher education studies. 

He studied Industrial Engineering at Universidad Autonoma Metropolitana and then he 
completed a Master's degree at "Instituto Tecnologico Autonomo de Mexico" He is very noble. 

Benny has worked with me several years and we haven't had any trouble in getting along with 
each other. We still share the same work space, with no problem whatsoever as business 
partners and as father and son. Until today, I still go to his office; I enjoy very much being 
close to him. 

We didn't have troubles with Sara at school. Between twelve and sixteen years old, she was a 
little rebel; influenced by the time and the country's situation. She studied junior high at 
Colegio Israelita. Once she organized playing hooky, three days after returning from vacations. 
She didn't fulfill her wish; she called everyone home and cancelled. She wasn't out of control 
or anything of that sort. She just had some initiatives that showed her wish for Independence; 
maybe because she was spoiled by her parents. She used to dance all day long since she was a 
kid and she wanted her mother to dance with her. Her mother was at the kitchen and she 
would insist. Her father always gave his consent. She wanted to study psychology after high 
school. We talked to her and she decided to become an interpreter and translator. That's her 
current work. Besides, she got a Master's degree in psychology. She also studied photography 
recently. She perfected her English at Georgetown University in Washington, in order to 
interpret. 

The joy that I experienced when each of my children were born was heightened at Salo's birth. 
Maybe because he was the first child. I was a demanding father, quite strict with my children. I 
hope that they will forgive me if lever hurt them, but I wanted them to be good men and good 
women, as they are. 


CHAPTER VIII 

FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURER 

Next day after coming back from our honey moon I started working at the office selling shoes. 
My father-in-law fulfilled his promise of making me his partner... We had a salesman and I 
helped him. Sometimes I delivered, collected and sell the shoes. In 1959 I started attending 
the large footwear trade shows in New York and Chicago. 

I talked to my father-in-law that year to tell him that the business was not enough to support 
two families. I told him that I didn't have any idea on how to make the business more 
profitable. I also told him that maybe I would have to look for a jeweler or a shoe factory. My 



trips were useful because I brought new styles or new adornments from the trade shows, but 
they had troubles manufacturing them in Mexico. 


Being an assertive man, my father-in-law offered me to open a shoe factory. At the beginning I 
didn't know how to make shoes. As time elapsed, we sold four hundred to five hundred pairs 
in a month. So, we rented some facilities and we looked for a pattern maker. The pattern 
maker was alcoholic and he would disappear for a day or two. Sometimes, especially on 
Mondays, I would go to his place to take him to the factory. I used to believe in people. It was 
quite a surprise finding out that there were people who forgot that they had a job. 

Little by little we built the factory. I even decided to learn how to make shoes. I went down to 
the floor to watch the workers working. I left the office in exchange for the factory's floor. 

We remained ten years in the first factory; from 1959 to 1969. We manufactured thousands of 
shoes every week. We sent the shoes throughout Mexico with a salesman and we sold them in 
Mexico City to shoe shops. I was responsible for the Pacific route; which reminded me of the 
time that I worked with H. Steele. 

By 1970 we already owned a two thousand-meter piece of land in Granjas Mexico district. We 
bought that land several years before, my father-in-law built two one-thousand meter 
warehouses there. He rented one of the warehouses and we had the factory in the other one. 

We started by manufacturing fine lady's shoes that were sold to "El Puerto de Liverpool" 
store. Since "Liverpool" did not accept price increases and the shoes became expensive due to 
the ornaments I talked to my father-in-law about the possibility of manufacturing low-price 
shoes. 

I was planning to sell shoes worth fifty five pesos per pair; because the shoes that we sold 
costed one hundred and two; and one hundred and twenty pesos. My father-in-law accepted 
with some reserves and we started manufacturing two hundred to four hundred pairs a day. 

With these cheaper shoes the production increased to 600 pairs a day. We worked with those 
low-price shoes until 1974. 

In 1977 at Mexico City, I was elected president to the National Chamber of the Footwear 
Industry and representative before the Confederation of Industrial Chambers. 

We lived modestly until that year. My goal was to improve our family's economy and I was 
working my way to reach that goal. 

I visited an Expo in Germany that year, where I found high-frequency equipment that did not 
require stitching and the shoes were made from synthetic leather. They manufactured pumps 
and flats using machines that injected the outsoles directly into the upper. 

As soon as I returned to Mexico I talked to my father-in-law, who was reluctant to buy the 
system. I remember that he said, "When are we going to stop investing? "And I thought that 
while we had the factory we had to continue innovating. I finally convinced him and we bought 
a foreign machine that injected the outsoles directly into the upper and we also bought a high- 
frequency machine for short runs in Mexico. We were the first ones in buying a high-frequency 



machine. Both systems were very successful, however we had to buy another injection 
machine. 

Shortly after, we bought a large capacity high-frequency machine. In May 1974 I went to a 
footwear Expo in Leon, Guanajuato. I worked at a stand on Saturday and Sunday and on 
Monday, when I was about to take the plane back to Mexico City I felt pain on the left side of 
the chest. I cancelled the flight and when a tanner asked me what was wrong with me, I told 
him quite casually that I thought it was a heart attack. He put me into his car along with my 
sales agent and took me to hospital. 

The nurses at the hospital were nuns. My friend Lazio Weiss called Guitele from hospital to tell 
her about my condition. 

Upon our arrival to hospital I told the doctor that I thought it was a heart attack. That doctor 
left without a word, maybe because I gave him a self-diagnosis. 

I asked one of the nurses inside the room if the sales agent who had accompanied could come 
into the hospital. I asked him to contact my friend Manuel Munoz to ask him for the name of 
the best cardiologist in the country. 

My father-in-law called Doctor Bialostozky in Mexico City and took him to Leon. When they 
arrived, the doctor gave medical instructions about the therapy that I should get in order to 
recover. 

I stayed fifteen days in hospital and since I learned how to use the medical devices, I used to 
help the nurses, who by the way were very attentive. Guitele kept me company during the day 
and at night the nuns gave her an empty room so she could rest. 

When I went back to Mexico City I felt the same pain and I went back to hospital. I missed the 
care of the nuns at Leon. The nurses at the new hospital weren't very kind, in fact they were 
harsh. They made mistakes with my medicines and that affected my health. 

I went back to the factory with a different work pace. I owe my life to David Bialostotzky, my 
cardiologist. 

David said that something bad had happened to me but that somehow the experience was 
turning into something good. He had a long talk with me, more as a psychologist than as a 
physician. He explained that I should change my life, follow a diet, do exercise, and above all, 
stop working so hard. I listened to him and I followed his advice. I stopped working so hard, 
took care of my diet and I exercised every day. Even when I already played tennis once or 
twice a week, it wasn't enough. 

He suggested me to travel to Houston to undergo a stent procedure, because the surgery was 
not yet available in Mexico. Since I had to travel to a footwear trade show I scheduled the 
surgery at an American hospital. The prognosis was terrible; 60% of the veins were clogged 
and the only way of improving my health condition was by doing exercise every day. 


I wasn't quite happy with the doctor's recommendation. 



Back in Mexico City we went to a dinner organized by one of Guitele's partners. She has a 
Learning and Language Therapy Clinic. I told her husband about my experience in Houston and 
I also told him that I didn't know what kind of exercise I should practice. He said, "Wait a 
minute" and he went to his bookshelves. He came back with a book that had around 100 
pages. The title was "Aerobics" written by the American Doctor Kenneth Cooper, who 
designed a method to improve the cardiovascular and lung systems. Dr. Cooper was a 
physician working for the American Air Force and the first aerobic practices were related to the 
army environment. I got very interested because he also wrote about how to start walking and 
running after a heart attack. 

I started reading the book right after coming back from dinner and I went next morning to the 
Israeli sport's club, following the system described by that doctor. 19 years have gone by since 
then. Every morning, except Fridays at six am I followed the method by the book. Out of 
consideration to Guitele and my children I stopped going to the sport's club on Saturdays, but I 
practiced in the neighborhood. Something that I liked very much was getting a special permit 
at the sport's club so Salomon, Benny and Elena could run following the same system. They 
arrived with me at six am and the driver would take them to school afterwards. My daughter 
Elena who lives in Israel now trains bicycle every day. Salo and Benny still run. 

I changed my work schedule. I started working at 9 am and finished at 6 pm. Sometimes I took 
longer and I went home at 7 or 8 pm. 

With regards to my diet, I changed it to a great extent. Little salt, no red meat, little fat and 
little bread. 

Despite my health condition, I built a new factory with the injection system. I called it "Calzado 
Sinsa" mixing Singer's family name with a zest of marketing. The company was a corporation 
and I opened it right in front of the first factory called "Calzado Adis". 

I increased the production of both factories and I had to close Adis factory in 1978 because it 
required too much time. We also built a very large warehouse to keep huge leather stocks. 

In 1978 I required more capital investment and when I talked to my father-in-law he offered 
me to buy his share because he didn't want to continue investing. Since I didn't have enough 
money to buy his share I started looking for a partner. 

When I visited Germany I ran into Jose Villamayor, who was already my client and I offered 
him to buy my father-in-law's share. He listened carefully and he said that he would contact 
me once he was back in Mexico. He fulfilled his promise and we arranged a meeting with my 
father-in-law. They reached a financial agreement which included an uncle. Mr. Anselmo Coto, 
who would have 30% of the shares of stock, Mr. Jose Villamayor would have 20% and I would 
remain with 50%. 

The factory worked at Colonia Granjas Mexico from 1978 to 1988. I was the plant manager. In 
1988 the factory grew and we needed to buy more machines that were sent to Leon city. We 
transferred all our production to that city. That factory was called "Union Magnum". 



Already established in Leon, the factory started producing 5000 pairs a day. I travelled every 
two weeks by plane and stayed 2 days at Leon. I decided to travel by car afterwards, because 
the planes were always delayed. 

I had a lot of production, but also huge losses due to pilferage. We were stolen by the plant 
managers, the general manager and in fact by everyone in the plant. The warehouse manager 
in Mexico City informed me about the pilferage when he moved to Leon to work in the factory. 

I went to the plant and fired all the people involved in the pilferage. I shutdown the plant and 
decided to transfer it back to Mexico City. The plant stayed in Leon only for two years. 

We bought a piece of land in Tepozotlan, Estado de Mexico in 1990, with a warehouse of 6,000 
meters. We remodeled the warehouse to adapt it to our needs and we hired 25 trailer trucks 
to bring back the factory. 

The transferring process lasted three months, October, November and December 1990. The 
factory started working in Tepotzotlan by January 1991. 

I brought from Leon all the people that I trusted in order to manage the plant. I started 
manufacturing 1,000 pairs a day and I reached 5,000 in the same year; 1991. 

One of my partners, Mr. Coto asked if I was willing to sell my share, and I agreed. The sale was 
closed after appraising my shares of stock. 

When I arrived home I called Benny and asked my wife to be present at our conversation. I told 
them about my decision and they got scared. Benny's wife was also present and she was also 
worried. 

In April 1992 I invited my son Benny to accompany me at a footwear trade show in Miami, 
Florida. We found men's shoes manufactured in China. The American representative of the 
factory gave me the prices and we came back to Mexico without a well-developed plan for that 
product. 

I entered into a partnership with the owners of a shoe factory in Mexico City, in order to start 
importing the shoes via Taiwan. We travelled to that city and I dealt with the same people that 
I used to deal with when I had the shoe factory. 

However, I realized that nobody wanted to manufacture shoes in Taiwan any more; all the 
large factories had moved into China. I decided to fly to Hong Kong and then into China. We 
visited several factories. 

I bought lady's shoes from a Chinese agent in that trip. On the way back, I travelled to the USA 
and bought from the American agent 10000 pairs of men's shoes. That new retail business was 
called "Calzado Confort Step, S.A.". 

When the shoes arrived we started making very good business. Benny went back to work. In 
1993 the border was closed to Chinese imports and my shoes were travelling in two ships that 
were not allowed to enter into Mexico. Eventually, the shoes stayed at Ciudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua customs' office. 



Then, I decided to bring shoes from Taiwan, although they were more expensive. We were 
doing very well. 

In December 1994 when the devaluation occurred, we were able to pay our liabilities because 
we had money in cash, accounts payable and stocks. During the first five months of 1995 we 
paid the banks and remained at breakeven point. 

On the way back of one of the trips that I did to Leon by plane, I ran into a friend who was in 
the same business. We talked in the plane and at our arrival he drove me from the airport to 
home. He manufactured men's shoes and since I told him who I was, he became interested in 
the fact that I was selling shoes. He sent me his samples and I started selling his shoes in the 
street. The client was Domit and he didn't allow us to sell to other stores. We couldn't support 
two families (Benny's family and mine) with that money. 

In 1995 we closed the footwear retail business and we started reselling shoes in Leon. When 
we closed the retail company we didn't have an office. When I had lunch with Mr. Juan Carlos 
Hayek he said that he could rent us part of his office. I thought that it was a good idea and we 
stayed there six months more or less. 

During that time Mr. Hayek told me that his son could start a business distributing computing 
networks, just like we did with the shoe business. 

His son and he would be partners in both businesses, just like Benny and me. The shoe 
business didn't last for too long, because we did not comply with Domit's requirements and 
we closed it. The computing network business is still working. Both Mr. Hayek and I work 
regularly there three times a week, from 10 to 2 pm. 

From 1989 to 20011 started three businesses; one of them was a great business. I was talking 
to a sales agent who used to sel laminated plastic and I told him that I wanted to open a 
factory to bond fabric to fabric and plastic fabric to foam rubber. I needed that raw material 
and there was only one factory producing it in Mexico. 

The salesman said that he would accept to be the manager and I talked to the factory 
shareholders. I explained our idea and the work plan. They approved it and agreed to become 
partners. We also included more people as partners. Next week, we were already buying a 
second-hand machine to start manufacturing the product. The same year that we started the 
project we got the return on our investment. I was the Chairman of the Board but I was in a 
difficult position because somebody else was in charge of the manufacturing process. Since 
Grupo Alfa became interested in our business, I sold it and that was the end of that Enterprise. 


CHAPTER VIII 


GOING BACK TO MOSCISKA 



Going back to my hometown was a decision that I made after many years of being away. 
Guitele came with me since she was concerned about the potential impact that the visit could 
have on my physical and emotional condition. 

After visiting Mosciska I felt sick, depressed of what I had seen there. 

Anger was a constant sensation. They used the graveyard stones and the tombstones to fix the 
streets. I was asking to myself "Who did it?" On their way back to the Soviet Union the Nazis 
had left part of their troops in Mosciska. Through their persuasion methods they convinced 
people to help them reach their war objectives. 

We visited a lady who lived in front of the graveyard. She told us that she heard shouts and 
shots in the graveyard and the victims were buried right there. Quite probably besides Jews, 
Polish people were also their victims; I don't know. 

When I arrived to the village I wanted to see the facade of what has been my house. I 
recognized the building; it was rebuilt, the entrance had been modified. I went into the 
building by the garden. I went up to what had been our apartment. The only thing that I 
recognized was the double windows that were used to protect the glass from freezing in 
winter time. One of the windows was taken out in summer time. The windows were the only 
things that remained there since the Soviets took us to Siberia. I remember a picture of my 
sister Mila standing by the window. She might have been one or two years old. She still has 
that picture. 

The stairs that communicated our house with the store were still there as well. The store had 
turned into a place where food was given away to poor people. 

The feeling of homesickness that I had for my village as well as everything that I lived there 
became parts of my present. I clearly heard the name that they used to call me. That was my 
name back then. 

I realized that I didn't know anyone anymore. Then I went to the women's school; the building 
and the garden were exactly like they were in my childhood. 

I passed in front of the Catholic Church. I saw a janitor and asked him about the priest. The 
janitor went to look for him at his house, next to the church. I introduced myself and my wife 
when he approached us. He looked at me and invited us to have lunch. I wanted to use the 
time to walk around the village. The priest said that he didn't remember my father, not the 
store. He explained to us that he was taken to another city when he was a child; he studied in 
Rome and after the Second World War he went back to preach at the village. We were of the 
same age. We talked a little bit with him and then we said goodbye. 

I visited the men's school where I had studied five years of elementary school. Elementary 
school in Poland was compulsory, if the children didn't finished elementary school the father 
would go to jail. There was a Federal Police Department and the village had a Gendarmerie. 

The village's edicts were read summoning people with a drum, whistling and then playing the 
drum again. They used to take out the document and read the edict, usually beginning by "I 



hereby inform the citizens of this community, the following..." Everyone paid attention and 
after they finished reading, the notice was posted in telephone or telegraph poles. 

The news were announced first in the square, close to the flag and then at the corners of each 
street. The spokesmen took all day long to inform the public. I recall one time when they 
informed about the school hours and they warned the parents that they would go to jail if the 
children didn't attend school, as established by the national code. Even with that law, there 
were drop outs. 

Before that visit I didn't dare to think again on my village. The pain goes away and 
homesickness takes over. Mosciska was a farmers' community. Jews devoted themselves to 
trade, industry, finances and education, by tradition. 

This tradition is part of our history. Polish chroniclers of the XI century mentioned the fact that 
Jews were living in Gniezno, the capital city of the Polish kingdom at the time of Piast Dynasty. 
A Jewish scholar called Jehuda Ha-Kohen mentioned that in 1085 there was a stable 
community in Przemy'l; which did not belong to Poland at that time, but to Ruthenia. As you 
may remember, my paternal grandparents lived there. 

By the way, when Guitele and I visited Cracow for the first time, we saw a painting at the royal 
palace by Jan Matejko, considered the greatest historical painter of all times. The painting is 
called "1096's immigration of Jews to Poland". Oh! We were so impressed by that painting; the 
image of the Rabbi carrying the Torah broke my heart. 

In 1334, Casimir III of Poland, also called Casimir the Great, expanded the rights of Polish 
people and Jews in particular by means of "Wislicki's Statute. Casimir is remembered as the 
"King of servants and of the Jews", because he was a very tolerant ruler with Polish Jews. Large 
numbers of German Jews moved into Poland's kingdom due to the persecution triggered out 
by the Black Death that was attributed to them. All the kings of that time invited Jews to help 
them collect taxes and manage their kingdoms' economy, seeking to strengthen the economic 
power of their kingdoms and therefore their survival and permanence. 

Besides good financial managers, Jews were also good in trade, industry and culture. 

Everyone lived from their own goods. Jews developed additional industries. 

I remembered that my brother Jorge was well known at Mosciska. He was a 21 year-old man of 
a well-off family. He was considered elegant, singular and he dressed like a dandy. He was 
handsome, masculine and intelligent. He was twelve years older than I. I loved him and 
admired him very much and I frequently bragged about him with my friends. When Jorge 
organized excursions with his friends, who were many, I used to get permission from my 
parents to accompany him. Jorge studied until the Gymnasium, which I think it's the 
equivalent to high school in the American educational system. He learned to write and speak 
Greek and Latin. When we were children and teenagers every student learned Latin and 
Greek. I believe, according to my own experiences that learning other languages can become 
quite an advantage. 



My brother had a natural charisma that made him win the hearts of people quite easily. Before 
going to Mexico, Jorge worked at my father's store. He helped Dad and among other chores, 
he travelled to other cities to buy products that were sold at the store. He was also Zionist and 
led a group of young people. Zion pays homage to David's Star. Like all Zionists, Jorge wanted 
to travel to Palestine, but when he realized that he couldn't migrate to Palestine, he was able 
to travel to Mexico and then he planned taking his family to America. 

I remember that when Jorge started his trip to Mexico, my father explained that the family 
would accompany him to Przemys'l, where the train would take him directly to Warsaw. My 
uncles and paternal grandfather organized a farewell dinner. Jorge's girlfriend attended that 
dinner too. When the train departed I started crying because my brother was especially 
affectionate with me. To calm me down my father promised to buy me a soccer ball and he 
bought it next day. My father went back to Mosciska and we stayed one day more at Przemys'l 
with my mother. 

When we arrived at Mosciska I started playing immediately with my ball in an empty plot 
across my house. Dad saw me playing and called me up. I went to him and he asked for the 
ball. He said that he would sell the ball because instead of greeting him I had preferred to play 
with it. 

If you have reached this far reading the book, you know that the Nazis and the Soviets 
prevented my brother from taking us to Mexico. 

My father was killed in the outskirts of Kiev and the rest of the family; my mother, my two 
sisters and I were forced to go to Siberia, by the Soviets. 

In the village there was a minority of Ukrainians who were Christian Orthodox. The Soviets 
took Polish, Ukrainian and Jews to do hard labor in Siberia. They colonized that territory and 
reached their agricultural production goals at the expense of enslaved human beings. 

Like any other authoritarian power, the Nazis and the Soviets practiced terrorism suppressing 
every human right. 

When I left the village I thought that I had soothe my need to go back to Mosciska, yet at the 
same time, my need to reencounter the place where I was born was unfulfilled. I wasn't able 
to restore that original linkage with the place where I had spent my childhood. 

After many years, maybe forty, the destructive force of the Nazis had been able to transform 
Mosciska. 


CHAPTER IX 

ENCOUNTER WITH POTTERY 

I started making pottery thanks to my wife Guitele. She had starting exploring that art after a 
friend invited her to take lessons for a month. 



When I began working less because I had sold the factory, Guitele wanted to make sure that I 
would keep interest in life. 


This journey has been very interesting. I believe that my soul as a shoe maker, which is equal 
to the soul of an artisan, made me explore the world of pottery making. 

At the beginning, I decided to begin using the lathe. Several years before I had already started 
learning the use of this interesting device that is part of many cultures. I began using an 
electrical lathe whose height had to be adjusted for me to use it standing up, because I have to 
be careful with a back injury. 

In a trip to the USA I learned the way in which threaded fixtures work and I changed my work 
with the lathe. I devoted more time to design the right shapes for the plaster molds that could 
be used to manufacture a threaded fixture for the electrical lathe. 

I started making pottery with enameled finishes that enhanced the pieces. After a while I 
decided to apply expressive finishes that transform pottery in something quite singular and 
distinctive. 

With a restless wife like Guitele, we started organizing our first exhibition and we included our 
daughter Sara. We presented our exhibition "3 Singer in Arts. Sculpture, Pottery and 
Photography" at "Galena Torre del Reloj" in Polanco. The exhibition was inaugurated on 
October 13 th , 2009. 

I decided to leave aside the threaded fixture in order to experiment with a larger number of 
shapes. I like challenges, because singular things come out of them. I love large pieces and 
sets. I ordered new molds with bolder shapes. I still continue doing enameled finishes. 

At the same time that I took a course on ceramics' stamping, I started using ceramic paste in 
my pieces, coating them with glossy and matt finishes. I prefer matt finishes. 

I'm still going through this process. I'm interested in the possibilities offered by ceramics. I visit 
exhibitions, when I travel abroad I nourish my interest in pottery and I start participating in 
contests and collective exhibitions. 

I got an honorable mention in one before the last Biennale Festival of Utilitarian Pottery 
organized by Franz Mayer Museum and I'm waiting for the results of the last contest. 

Pottery has enriched my inner life, changing it unexpectedly. Ceramics bring one surprise after 
another and I'm engaging in this art every day more. 

COLOPHON 

I'm doing things in this life. You know what I mean. It's a blessing doing something that keeps 
you engaged with life. In my case, I go through this life being useful. I learned the importance 
of being useful, but I also know that being alive is important because of the space we occupy in 
the hearts of our beloved ones. In particular in the hearts of my wife and family, but also in 
the hearts of my friends. 



Pottery is my main activity and reading is still a good companion. I share life with my children, 
granddaughters and with my wife; we share our lives by creating projects that we can develop 
together. 

My affection expands to my my friends to the point of considering them indispensable. Life 
itself, the work as a shoe maker, ceramics, everything came from my dear friends. 

My Jewish tradition is intertwined with my existence, for good. I believe that our traditions are 
part of us and they are expressed through our acts. 

I've had terrible and delightful experiences that have taught me the meaning of life. Happiness 
has arisen from these contrasts; for which I'm thankful. 

At my age, I learned many things that young people still have to experience. They will build 
their own lives and some of them will unveil life's wonderful meaning. That's what I want for 
my children, for my granddaughters and for the new generations. 

What for? I believe that if a larger number of human beings fulfill themselves; this world will 
be a better place because their hearts will be thankful and they will care for each other, 
without any sense of selfishness. 

At present, most of us are busy trying to obtain money to satisfy selfish interests. We must 
recover what according to my opinion existed in the 50's. A life within a community that 
allowed every human being to grow accompanied by others. 

Individualism is creating huge damages, transforming us in mere consumers. This world needs 
human beings with humane interests, taking care of each other. This is my hope. 

I close with a quote from Stefan Zweig's book: Twenty-Four Hours in the Life of a Woman. 

"Time, however, has profound strength and old age has the singular power to deprive feelings 
from their intensity. We watch death approaching by; its black shadow casting over our steps, 
and then, facts seem to become lighter, they don't penetrate so deeply into our senses; they 
lose a great deal of their dangerous violence. Little by little, I became... eighty six, in my case. 



THIS WORK was born at the request of my family to let them know about my life during the 
Second World War. I had never told the story to anyone until now, not even to my wife 
Guitele. She, my brother Jorge and some friends knew some isolated pieces of information 
because it had been necessary. 

My brother Mila, a survivor like me, with our mother Sara and our sister Lea experienced the 
forced trip from our Mosciska in Poland to Siberia. 

The story became a biography because I wanted to describe not only that tragic episode, but 
to show all the wonderful events that I have lived. 

To casual readers of this small work, I could tell them that it was written in order to convey my 
life experience to my granddaughters. However, the book reached their hands driven by its 
own inertia. 

Life has given me its sweetness and bitterness and I'm grateful for that; because we get the 
necessary ingredients to appreciate and find the sense of life. 

Mauricio Singer Pfeffer 



